Ill
LIFE AT SPARTA
I.  THE LYCURGAN SYSTEM
AMONG the many city-states of Greece one of the most interesting
was Sparta. This state had been formed in the beautiful valley
of Lacedaemon in the south of the Peloponnese. It is a pleasant
land, rich with trees and crops, well watered by the river
Eurotas and other streams which flow down from the great
mountain Taygetus upon its western side. The tribe of conquer-
ing Dorians, who had occupied it, had enslaved the original
inhabitants, making them till the soil as serfs or Helots. By and
by they crossed Mount Taygetus and, conquering the adjacent
plain of Messenia, made serfs of its inhabitants too. Now the
Spartans themselves were not very numerous, not more than
a few thousand at most; and the serfs or Helots outnumbered
them by ten or twenty to one. This was a dangerous situation;
and about the middle of the seventh century the Helots suddenly
rose in revolt. By a tremendous effort the Spartans at length
wore the rebels down. But they had learnt their lesson. They
were determined never to risk a repetition of the awful crisis. So
a couple of generations later they undertook a complete re-
organization of their national life.1
The authorship of this celebrated reform was attributed by
tradition to a certain Lycurgus; and, though of Lycurgus
himself we have no reliable information, the character and
1 The constitution of Sparta comprised all three political elements which
were present in the primitive community of Homeric times. These were:
two hereditary Kings whose functions were eventually confined to com-
manding the army in war; a Council of Elders called the Gerousia: an Assembly
of Citizens who were allowed little real voice in policy, their verdict being
ascertained by the crude method of seeing whether 'Ayes' or 'Noes' shouted
the louder. Besides these three, however, and, as time went on, developing
more importance than them all, was a body of five Ephors who were annually
elected and who in reality directed the affairs of the state.